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BOOK mastering continental systems of national instruc-^J^ tion on the spot, and no voice of his time was more fervent in trying to awaken his countrymen to their shortcomings in that vital sphere. Persistently, again; but with far less effort; he strove to reconstruct the foundations of theology. He believed this to be the essential function of literature in our generation, and literary criticism to be more effective for the purpose than either natural science or philosophic history. He startled the world by new definitions of mysterious things. Religion is " morality touched with emotion. The universal order is a stream of tendency by which all things strive to fulfil the law of their Being. The supreme Ruler is a Power, not ourselves, making for righteousness.'7 And so forth. More than once his literary tact did not save him from slips; the velvet glove in at least one case wore cruelly thin, and devout people were more shocked by his artifices of polite letters than they were by the more plain-spoken negation.
He somewhere sketched the main religious stages of the modern world. Dante set forth the lesson of the world as it was figured in Catholicism through the Middle Ages. Then Shakespeare came, leaving undisturbed the traditions of Christendom reformed and unreformed as the spiritual basis, but exposing the significance of human life in all its fulness, variety, and power as it was brought to light in the fertile and exciting new knowledge of the Renaissance. When Goethe next appeared, the old spiritual basis had been lost to Europe, and the inevitable task for him as for the modern poets who accompanied or followed him was to interpret human life afresh, were backed by serious and long work in
